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RAVELING through England, one 
Tis enraptured with the myriads of 
flowers that lend their brilliant hues 
and shades to the landscape. And 
yet, do you know that this same 
array of beauty can be transported 
into your own garden? 

Sutton’s Seeds, so largely respon- 
sible for England’s floral grandeur, 
are available to you for planting this 
year. They are selected from genera- 
tions of perfect plants ... tested for 
germination and reproduction .. . 
and packaged specifically for Amer- 
ican gardens. All they need is good 
soil and normal care to produce flow- 
ers of superb size and color. 

As a special introduction, we offer 
generous packets of four famous va- 
rieties, together with Sutton’s 1937 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue— 
all for $1. Here is the selection: 
ANCHUSA, Sutton’s Annual Blue; pure 
blue flowers on slender stems. GODETIA, 
Sutton’s Pink Pearl; compact habit: pale 
pink flowers. LAVATERA, Sutton’s Love- 
liness; glowing rose-pink flowers: bronze 
foliage. RUDBECKIA, Sutton’s Colden 


Sunset; deep chestnut - marked. 
Invaluable for cutting. 


yellow, 


THE CATALOGUE ALONE IS 35 CENTS 


Remit by international money-order to: 
SUTTON & SONS Lro. 
Dept. 13, Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 
Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy 
& Co., Ine., 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City, and by the Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 
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DAHLIA tubers should be examined for signs of damping off or dry rot 
and all diseased parts cut away. 


THE PRUNING of fruit trees can be done at any time when the weather 
is not too cold. 


MICE can be kept from feeding on the bark of trees by tramping down the 
snow around the base of the trees. 


SINGLE tulips may be brought into heat. The double tulips do not force 
well until after the middle of February. 


NEWSPAPERS between potted plants and the window glass on extremely 
cold nights will give needed protection. 


GARDEN seats should be stored in the garage or cellar. Those of wood 
should be painted or oiled and those of iron should be repainted. 


THIS is the time of year when the new catalogues are making their ap- 
pearance. Study them and begin to plan for Spring work. 

IT IS not too early to place orders for seed, and particularly is it necessary 
to order novelties early; otherwise the supply may be exhausted. 


IT IS a good plan to check up on garden tools and see that they are clean, 
sharp and well oiled. 


WHEN trying to trap or poison rabbits and mice be sure the method used 
is harmless to birds. 


SPRAYING with lime-sulphur, or with miscible oils, during warm 
Winter weather is the most effective method of eradicating scale pests 
from fruit trees, shade trees and ornamentals. 

SLOW growing seeds which should be sown this month include those of 
torenia, Lobelia gracilis and L. speciosa, abutilons, heliotrope, Vinca 
rosea and fibrous begonias. 

IT IS not too early to order sash for the hotbed or coldframe. Some of the 
substitutes for glass are cheaper, lighter to handle, less likely to break 
and very satisfactory. 

GRAPEVINES may be pruned now and should be cut back rather heavily 
to produce new wood. It is advisable to read the instructions in a good 
book. 

IT IS especially important to feed birds during and immediately following 
a heavy snow storm. Grain, sunflower seed, nuts, fruit such as apples, 
meat scraps, suet and the like find favor with different kinds of birds. 

SCIONS of fruit trees which are to be used in making grafts later can be 
cut at this time. They should be taken from new wood, tied in bundles 
and stored in a cool place. 

AN OCCASIONAL sprinkling overhead, or dipping in a tub of water, 
will serve to remove dust from the foliage of ferns grown in the house, 





and also to promote their more healthy growth. Palms should be 
sponged. | 
THE DORMANT pruning of ornamental trees and shrubs can be done 
at this time, although most gardeners in the northern part of the country | 
prefer to wait until nearer Spring. Farther South it will probably be | 


well to get this work out of the way. | 
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Outstanding 


NEW FLOWERS 
for YOUR GARDEN 


Marigold Tom Thumb, Golden , 
A lovely dwarf form of the highly 
prized Guinea Gold, only 10 inches 
high. Annual. Pkt. 25c; 5 pkts. for $1. 

Gilia coronopifolia—Texas plume, Stand- 
ing Cypress. Grows 2 to 4 feet tall, 
carrying showy long-tubed flowers of a 
brilliant orange-scariet. Biennial. Pkt. 
1l5e; % oz. 50c. 

Papaver amurense, Yellow Wonder. 
Bright buttercup yellow blooms of re- 
markable size. Perennial. Pkt. 25c; 
special pkt. 75. 

Viola cornuta, Chantryland. Lovely rich 
apricot blooms borne with the greatest 
profusion on dwarf, compact plants. 
Perennial. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 

Scabiosa-flowered Zinnia, Autumn Tints. 
A truly magnificent strain of the 
new Scabiosa-tiowered Zinnia. All the 
typical autumn shades, Annual. Pkt. 
20c; special pkt. 75c; % oz. $1.25. 

Tahoka Daisy. Large showy daisy-like 
blooms of a lovely clear lavender-blue. 
Blooms from midsummer until frost. 
Annual. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 





Crown. 





SEND NOW FOR 


DREER‘S 


1937 
GARDEN BOOK 


HENRY A. DREER 


229 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 














SEND FOR THIS 


FREE 1937 CATALOGUE 


It Is Different From the 
General Run 


It pictures in natural colors and 
accurately describes the 


World’s Choicest Roses 


Commenting frankly on their 
merits and demerits; it also ad- 
vises as to their best uses. Rose 
lovers will enjoy it immensely. 
The newest Hardy Perennial 
Plants and Vines are also featured. 
Send your name and address now, 
and we will mail this catalogue to 
you when ready. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, 22 New Jersey 
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Illustrated Catalogues on Request 
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TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 
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Seed & Bulb Specialists 
134-144 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ee MAY surprise those who are not experienced rosarians to 
learn that Texas has rapidly come to the front as a rose 
state. As a matter of fact, rose growing has increased to a re- 
markable degree all through the 
South, as varieties have been de- 
veloped which are particularly 
satisfactory under southern con- 
ditions. It is Texas, however, 
which has become most widely 
known for its roses, partly as a result of the great Centennial 
celebration held there last year but more particularly for the 
reason that thousands of roses sold throughout the United 
States are now grown in the nurseries which have been devel- 
oped in different parts of that great state. Some of these nurseries 
are huge in size and turn out an unbelievable number of roses. 
The owners have been paying particular attention to under- 
stock in recent years and are fast developing strains which will 
endure the climate of the North. If these southern roses are 
planted in the Spring, set rather deeply, not fertilized very 
heavily and not cultivated after the first of July, they may be 
expected to go through the succeeding Winter as well as any 
rose plants and to bloom with the 
greatest freedom for several years 
thereafter. 

It is a common belief that roses 
should form permanent plant- 
ings, lasting an indefinite period. 
This is true to some extent of the 
hybrid perpetuals, but certainly is 
not true of most hybrid teas, 
which are now the kinds most 
commonly used. They have a 
limited life cycle, reaching nearest 
perfection in about three years 
and gradually losing their vitality 
and their floriferousness in the 
years that follow. This is true 
of practically all hybrid teas, re- 
gardless of the section of the 
country from which they come, 
although a few kinds are much 
more nearly permanent than 
others, this statement having 
special reference to J. B. Clark 
and Gruss an Teplitz. 

Of course, no one knows just 
how the newer roses which are 
coming into commerce will act 
under different conditions. Some 
of them may also prove unusually 
long lived, although this is hardly 
to be expected. Incidentally, some 
of the choicest of the newer roses 
are coming from the South, with 


The South Becomes 
~ Now a Land of Roses 





Mr. S. E. Asbury of Texas finds it necessary to use huge trellises 
to support his climbing roses. 


Nellie E. Hillock as one of this year’s outstanding offerings. 
This is a rose of the Golden Dawn type, carrying varying 
shades of pink on a golden base. It opens slowly, has a tea 
fragrance and makes a compact 
plant. In California as well as 
in Texas, the foliage has proved 
remarkably resistant to disease. 
When shown at the San Diego 
Rose Show last year, this variety 
was named as the best rose introduced during 1935-36. 

Some particularly interesting experiments in rose growing 
have been made by Samuel E. Asbury of College Station, 
Texas, whose home has become a Mecca for rose enthusiasts. 
Mr. Asbury has been making scientific experiments to deter- 
mine what can be achieved in the way of continuous maximal 
plant growth as limited by the soil, water and climate of the 
town where he lives. He makes a distinction between what he 
calls maximal growth and absolute growth, where there is no 
regard to limits in the matter of expense, labor or thought. 

He has given much study to fertilizers, and the result is 
shown in the tremendous growth made by his plants, to carry 
which he has constructed lofty 
supports which may not be very 
artistic but which serve their pur- 
pose of permitting the roses to 
climb without restriction. There 
is probably nothing to match 
the picture to be found on this 
man’s place anywhere else in this 
country. 

The illustration on this page 
shows the amazing growth of 
Mary Wallace and certain other 
climbing roses in 1936. Three 
new trellises had to be constructed 
last year to care for Mary Wallace 
alone. Notable growth was also 
made by Perle des Jardins, Maman 
Cochet, Souvenir de Claudius 
Denoyel and New Dawn. Mr. 
Asbury is working without irri- 
gation and is inclined to think 
that drought might interefere 
seriously with his experiments. 
He would like to build a dam to 
bring surface water to a hydrant 
in his rose yard. 

Mr. Asbury writes that he has 
been much interested in the cur- 
rent discussion of bone-meal ferti- 
lizers. His experience points to the 
superior value of other fertilizers, 
not so much on the ground that 
bone meal is lacking in plant food 
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as because in his opinion the cost is much greater than that of 
other fertilizers which give as good or better results, as, for 
example, super-phosphate, which is, of course, made by com- 
bining approximately equal amounts of sulphuric acid and 
raw rock phosphate and which is now being used to the extent 
of millions of tons each year. Mr. Asbury points out that bone 
meal is not without value, having 2.54 per cent of nitrogen 
and 24.29 per cent total phosphoric acid. He finds, however, 
that raw bone meal has almost twice the amount of nitrogen 
found in package bone meal and totals up the cost to be far in 
excess of that which the rose grower might well consider he 
ought to pay for plant food. 





Garden Service in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which has par- 
ticipated for more than a century in horticultural promotion, 
has extended its service by employing a field secretary, Miss 
Anne B. Wertsner, who began her work on January 1. The 
need for this service has been made increasingly apparent, as 
the society’s membership has spread in Pennsylvania as well 
as in contiguous communities of New Jersey and Delaware. 
Miss Wertsner’s work will supplement the important home- 
office consultation work of Mr. David Rust. Miss Wertsner 
was formerly head of the Department of Floriculture in the 
Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler 
and has had wide experience. She will be available for lectures, 
demonstrations, discussions and consultations within a wide 
field of garden endeavor. 

The Extension Committee, under which Miss Wertsner 
will operate, includes, with President Stout, Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland as chairman, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mr. Jay 
V. Hare, Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Mr. William J. Serrill, Mrs. 
Walter K. Sharpe, and Dr. Earle I. Wilde. 





Exhibitors’ Courses in Pennsylvania 


It is announced that the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will 
conduct a course for exhibitors preceding the March flower 
show. The dates chosen are February 17 and 18. The subjects 
this year will include ‘Design and Flower Arrangement,” 
“Flower Arrangement in Relation to the Indoor Back- 
ground,”’ “‘Japanese Arrangements’’ and a talk on “Landscape 
Design.” 

The Pittsburgh Garden Center will sponsor a flower-show 
course beginning January 18. The first lecture will be on 
‘Flower Arrangements’ by Miss Anne Wertsner. On Janu- 
ary 25, Miss Margaret Fairbanks will talk on ‘Japanese 
Flower Arrangements” and on February 1, Mrs. Wheeler H. 
Peckham will discuss ‘Organizing and Judging Flower 
Shows.” The Pittsburgh flower show itself will be held 
February 8. The exhibits will be judged by Mr. Alfred Cook, 
who will also talk on the merits of the show at 3 p.m. 





25-Year Test on Fertilizing Grapes 


A thoroughly practical and a profitable plan for the use of 
commercial fertilizers on grapes is outlined in a new bulletin 
just issued by the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
under the authorship of Professor F. E. Gladwin, who is in 
charge of the station’s vineyard laboratory at Fredonia. A 
copy of the bulletin may be obtained upon request to the sta- 
tion at Geneva. 

All combinations of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
proved highly profitable over a 25-year period, although the 
real gains have come from the nitrogen and potash, whatever 
the combination. In the tests, nitrate of soda was applied at 
the rate of 250 pounds per acre, super-phosphate at the rate of 
300 pounds, and either muriate or sulphate of potash at the 
rate of 200 pounds. Where lime was used every three years, it 
appeared to depress yields of fruit and growth of wood. Ferti- 
lizers can only be used profitably where the vineyard is well 
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drained and where weeds are controlled during the active 
growing season. 


Exhibition of Works of Benjamin S. Barton 

The Library Committee of the Garden Club of America is 
sponsoring an exhibition of newly discovered material per- 
taining to the works of Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D., which 
opened at the library of the club, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York, on January 13 and will continue through February 27. 
The exhibit is open Monday to Friday from two to five in 
the afternoon. 

Benjamin Smith Barton was for some 25 years professor of 
Natural History and Botany at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from 1812 until his death in 1815 also occupied 
the chair of materia medica. Dr. Barton’s best known work is 
‘Elements of Botany,” published in 1804. Many of the origi- 
nal drawings for the illustrations in this book are among this 
newly discovered material, as well as many papers on botany, 
notes, letters, other manuscripts, proof sheets and a number of 
printed pages of ‘‘Prodonus.”” One of the unsolved mysteries 
is the fate of the 500 copies of this work. 


Garden Club of America in Mexico 

On January 13 the Garden Club of America left New York 
for a trip through Old Mexico. Approximately 150 women, 
including the officers of the national organization, chairmen 
of committees and presidents of the garden clubs throughout 
the country, were either on board the special train when it left 
New York, or will join it on its way across the country. 

The party is proceeding directly to the west coast and will 
enter Mexico at Nogales, and follow a route along the Gulf of 
California on the way to Mexico City. The return trip will be 
made through the eastern part of the country. Frequent stops 
will be made along the route and the party expects to see 
many things of horticultural interest which are not viewed by 
the average tourist. The return to New York will be made on 
February 5. 





Desirable Ampelopsis Varieties 

HE number of desirable, very hardy climbing, woody 

plants is comparatively limited and those which can be 
thoroughly recommended, after grueling tests, are more than 
welcome to northern gardens. A plant that deserves more 
popularity than it has yet received is Ampelopsis heterophylla 
var. amurensis (A. brevipedunculata). This is even more vig- 
orous than the type, and where a large space is to be covered or 
screened it holds a definite place. It has heavier foliage than 


‘some other plants but it does not produce the impenetrable 


screen so characteristic of the Dutchman’s-pipe, Aristolochia 
sipho. Its beautiful, insect-free foliage has an added charm 
when the plants are loaded in Autumn with strikingly beauti- 
ful clusters of berries. These berries are a great attraction to the 
birds, which seem extremely fond of them. 

During the unprecedented cold experienced in 1933-34, it 
came through alive to the tips, with no protection except a 
mulch around the roots. 

To those who want a plant of more restrained growth and 
refined appearance. A. aconitifolia is to be recommended. Its 
foliage, suggesting some of the finer cut-leaved Japanese 
maples, is beautifully dissected and notched. It seems to fruit 
less freely than the Amur ampelopsis, having clusters of small 
berries which are sometimes bluish before ripening, turning to 
orange when fully ripe, but it appears to be equally as hardy 
and both can be grown from green cuttings taken in Septem- 
ber or from hardwood cuttings later in the Fall. They can be 
raised from seed, but A. aconitifolia has a tendency to produce 
some plants with less finely cut foliage. Whether this is the 
result of natural cross-pollination I am not prepared to say, 
but consider it probable. Like the old Virginia creeper, both 
sorts seem to succeed in all types of soil. 

Nanticoke, Ont. —Chester D. Wedrick. 











A Forgotten Lily Comes to the Front 


Introduced from Formosa many years 
ago, it wins sudden popularity 


NoTE—Although Lilium formosanum was introduced by 
the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson in 1918, little was heard about 
it until recently. Now it seems likely to become as popular as 
the Regal Lily, which Dr. Wilson also introduced and which 
is the most widely planted of all lilies, at least in America. The 
introducer believed this new lily to be a form of L. philip- 
pinense, but the tendency now is to class it as a separate 
species. Whether or not this is botanically accurate, it is at least 
horticulturally convenient. The Formosa lily is unique in that 
it will bloom the first year from seed if the seed is sown early 
under glass. The author of the following article describes the 
cultural requirements of this lily, based on personal experience. 


N 1926 I acquired a packet of seed of Lilium philippinense 
] formosanum. It proved to be a thrifty grower and several 
of the seedlings bloomed the second year. At that time it was 
classed as a novelty and these were the first I ever saw. Before 
they bloomed I had crossed L. longiflorum with L. regale, 
hoping to get a white-flowered plant with the evergreen quali- 
ties of L. longiflorum and having some of the grace of stem 
and flower that are so characteristic of L. regale. Since L. 
philippinense formosanum bloomed I have not made that 
particular cross again. Nature has provided just what I hoped 
to get, and the type was fixed by many generations of adap- 
tation. 

At that time this lily was considered a variety of L. philip- 
pinense, but there is a tendency to call it simply L. formo- 
sanum. The true Philippine lily is a weakling compared to it. 
The Formosa lily was considered a greenhouse subject at 
first, but soon an attempt was made to popularize it as a gar- 
den lily. Slowly commercial growers became interested and in 
the last few years it has received more attention than any simi- 
lar introduction since L. regale. 

I have the tall growing, late-blooming strain known as 
Wilson’s variety, which grows four to six feet in height and 
usually bears one to three flowers the first blooming. Older 
bulbs produce ten to twenty blooms and an enthusiast from 
Colombia, South America, reports 40 blooms on a stalk ten to 
twelve feet tall. I have made many experiments and have 
finally adopted two methods of handling this lily. I plant 
some seed each way every year to 
guard against failure, but there has 
been no lack of success either way 
and I think both can be used satis- 
factorily wherever this lily can be 
grown. 

For outdoor planting I put this 
and similar seed in rows, six inches 
apart, across a three-foot bed. I use a 
good, sandy loam and spade it up at 
least a foot deep, working thor- 
oughly, as early in the Spring as the 
ground can be worked. With a tri- 
angular hoe I make furrows about 
two inches deep. I sift a little bone 
meal in the furrow and cover it with 
half an inch of soil. Then I plant 
the seed six or eight to the inch, and 
fill the furrow with soil, thus cov- 
ering the lily seed a little more than 
an inch deep. If leaf mold is used to 
fill the furrow there will be less dan- 
ger of packing, and the woods earth 
is just what the little seedlings need. 
A piece of burlap may be spread 





The Formosa lily has achieved popularity with 
startling rapidity. 


over the seed bed to prevent erosion and retain moisture; but 
should be removed before the small plants appear, which 
should be after about four weeks of warm weather. Clean 
cultivation and judicious watering will keep the young plants 
growing until frost. 

This lily is an evergreen and will start growing whenever 
moisture and temperature conditions are favorable. After the 
top growth has been killed by frost I add an inch or two of 
soil to the seed bed and then mulch with strawy manure as 
much as is needed to keep the bulbs from freezing. If the 
mulch is applied too early, or is thick enough to warm the 
ground, the lilies will start new growth, which may be killed 
by later freezing. The mulch should be removed early in the 
Spring and as soon as the ground may be worked the small 
bulbs should be transplanted to their permanent bed, being 
placed about six inches apart and as deep. Most of these bulbs 
will bloom the following September, and I have seen buds 
showing in September in a seed bed of February planting. 

The second method, and one which I like better, is to start 
the seed indoors in mid-Winter. If one does not have a hot- 
house, a sunny window will do very well. I plant the seed in 
boxes (florist’s flats) of woods earth, covering them half an 
inch deep. Germination follows in three or four weeks. Lily 
seedlings are subject to ““damping off’’ and should be watered 
sparingly while small. If the young plants are seen to turn 
black at the surface of the soil and fall over, one should with- 
hold water for a time and erate the soil by scratching the 
surface. Then sift some slacked lime through a cheesecloth bag 
over them. 

These seedlings grow rapidly in a night temperature of 58 
to 60 degrees and are ready to set out when good weather 
comes, usually May. Some growers put the small plants into 
two-inch pots in February and grow them in these until time 
to plant them outside. I doubt if the extra growth pays for 
the labor involved, so I leave them in the flats until danger of 
frost is passed, then place them in a coldframe to harden. 
After a week or so there, I plant them in their future home, 
just like the year-old bulbs mentioned above, except that I do 
not plant them as deep. I make up for this shallow planting 
by adding more soil the following Fall. Like any transplanted 
perennial, the little lilies should be well watered and shaded 
until established. If the leaves die, do not disturb the planting 
and in about two weeks new growth will start. A good pro- 
portion of these will bloom in the 
Fall, or in about ten months from 
seeding. 

There are three recognized varie- 
ties of L. formosanum: a dwarf 
kind (Price’s variety) that blooms 
in mid-Summer; an intermediate 
form that blooms later, and grows 
a little taller and which I think 
should be technically considered a 
form of Wilson’s variety; and a 
large-flowered, tall, late-blooming 
variety (Wilson’s) which I have. 
Price’s variety is found far up the 
mountainsides and is considered 
hardier than Wilson's variety, which 
is found at lower altitudes, where it 
is said to be in bloom every month 
of the year. 

Not the least desirable trait of this 
lily is its ability to adjust itself to 
its environment. I have obtained 
three crops of seed in two years from 
a plant in a greenhouse. About the 
time the seed is ripe, a new shoot 
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comes up by the old stalk and development is rapid. During 
the past season several two-year-old bulbs produced three 
flower stalks. The first bloomed in August, the second in 
September, and when frost came on November 1 there was a 
well-developed bud on the third stalk. Here on Puget Sound 
the frost usually catches the seed pods about half developed on 
outdoor stock. The bulb stays inactive until Spring, when it 
sends up the new flower stalk and blooms seasonally thereafter. 

L. formosanum var. wilsoni does not lend itself to rapid 
forcing like L. longiflorum (Easter lily). I have found it re- 
quires about five months at 55 to 58 degrees night tempera- 
ture to bring it into flowering; too high temperatures will 
cause split buds. 

Some ardent supporters of this lily have declared it as hardy 
as regale. Hardiness is a comparative quality and other things 
than low temperature may cause loss of bulbs, but I do not 
class it with the hardy lilies. It will go through the Winter 
safely with protection, however. Propagation of this species is 
so easy from seed that no other method is necessary. 


—C. L. Shride. 
Vashon, Wash. 


The Gerbera as a Garden Flower 


ERBERA JAMESONI, far from being the difficult sub- 

ject I had supposed it to be, is surprisingly easy to grow. 

I find it a source of an endless supply of cut flowers all Sum- 
mer and Fall. 

These plants have also had Winter hardiness bred into them 
to some extent. In fact, many growers in cold sections of the 
country report perfect wintering outside, providing a foot of 
loose mulch is spread over the bed during Winter. Personally, 
I have never left my plants outside, but will try it eventually. 

My plants are dug after heavy frosts have blackened their 
foliage, packed closely in boxes deep enough to accommodate 
the roots, filled in carefully with fine soft soil to prevent air 
drying out the roots during the Winter, and stored in a cool 





Gerberas come in many colors and have proved to be satisfactory garden 
subjects even in the colder sections of the country. 
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cellar. Their roots are fleshy, much like tritomas, and the 
plants like the same Winter temperature in storage. 

Gerberas have been greatly improved in habit, color, size 
of bloom and hardiness. They are very easy to grow from 
seed, providing you obtain seed from a grower who guarantees 
freshness and viability. 

My plants were all grown from seed sown March 11 in a 
flat of sterilized soil, containing a large percentage of leaf 
mold to prevent packing, and barely covered with powdered 
charcoal. A double thickness of clean burlap stretched over 
the flat and dampened well each day, retained the moisture 
and on the ninth day the first young plant was up, the rest 
following in a few days. I soon had a good stand of sturdy 
seedlings. They were transplanted to the open garden in May, 
given the same sort of location as lilies, were cultivated and 
watered when necessary, given several doses of liquid manure 
during July and August, and started blooming September 1, 
continuing until frost. Of course, they start blooming much 
earlier the second season. 

Each Spring, when setting out the plants, I prune the roots 
quite severely, leaving not more than five inches. This is neatly 
and quickly done by laying the plant on the ground, roots 
straight, and cutting through them with a sharp knife. 

One thing must be kept in mind when setting out or stor- 
ing the plants—it is important to keep the crown on a level 
with or slightly above the surface of the soil. This prevents 
any tendency to crown rot, and the plants seem to bloom 
more freely. 

The foliage, dark green and glossy, looks very much like 
glorified dandelion leaves with a silvery reflex, and grows 
in a sort of rosette form. The flowers spring from the center 
on long, sturdy, but graceful stems, and the colors run from 
white, cream, ivory, pink and old rose to red and a velvety 
garnet. 

These gorgeous daisies grow from three to four inches in 
diameter in my garden, last for over two weeks on the plants, 
and make perfect, long-lasting cut flowers. After the plants are 
two years old they may be divided in the Spring and each 
plant will have several crowns, much like Scabiosa caucasica. 
A charming bouquet may be made by combining gerbera blos- 
soms and Gypsophila pacifica in a cut-glass vase. 


—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 


Sports Among the Wild Flowers 


PROPOS of Dr. M. R. Sharpe’s letter about Lobelia car- 
dinalis (Horticulture, December 15), it may be of inter- 
est to report seeing a large stand of pure white lobelias—well 
over one hundred plants. The location is now sanctuary, but 
I intend to visit it again the coming Summer. Some of the 
plants growing near the roadside were faintly pink and a few 
in the ditch beside the small, moist land bore distinctly red 
and white striped flowers. 

Sports among our native flora are not uncommon and make 
an interesting study. The writer has found greatly varying 
shades of pink in Cypripedium acaule and two white speci- 
mens. 

For six years a large plant of pure white Cirsium canescens 
grew by the public highway. It was particularly noticeable, as 
near by were many normal-colored plants. If there had been 
cross fertilization, it had not changed the color of the sport. 

Gentiana andrews varies greatly in color. I have found it a 
deep blue-purple, red-purple, light blue, purple; blue and 
white striped are common, and even some white specimens 
have been seen. Gentiana crinita also varies from light to dark 
blue. A friend has a plant of pure white fireweed, Epilobium 
angustifolium, in her garden. 

—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Perfume of the Wildings 


Sometimes elusive and not always 
agreeable, but seldom wholly absent 


NoTE—T his article supplements one written by Mrs. Alice 
Earle Hyde and published in Horticulture, November 1, 1936. 
It calls attention to a subject which has seldom been consid- 
ered and yet one which holds much interest. 


HE interesting article on the odors of wild flowers by Mrs. 

A. E. Hyde (Horticulture, November 1, 1936) prompts 

me to add several items to her list. She makes no mention 
of the decided fragrance of the shinleaf (pyrola), the pipsis- 
sewa, the partridge berry, and the evening primrose blossoms, 
nor does she mention the 
strongly scented leaves of 
the wild ginger, herb Robert, 
bee-balm, and wild berga- 
mot. And is not the twin- 
flower fragrant? Of this I 
cannot speak from experi- 
ence, as it does not grow in 
the territory in which I have 
observed wild flowers. 

The dusky flowers of 
the groundnut are heavily 
scented, and the delicious 
odor of wild grape blossoms 
is one of the joys of a coun- 
try June. It is strange that so 
few of our poets and prose 
writers on country life and 
Nature omit all reference to 
grape blossoms. At the mo- 
ment I can think only of that 
passage in which Professor 
Weygandt speaks of their contribution to the pleasure of a New 
Hampshire drive in the horse-and-buggy days. Apparently the 
same neglect occurs in England, although there is more excuse 
for the Britisher, who knows the grape only as a garden prod- 
uct. In his ‘‘Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare,’’ after 
quoting another’s mention of the flowers of Vitis riparia as 
having ‘‘an exquisitely fine smell, somewhat resembling that of 
mignonette,’’ Canon Ellacombe says, “‘I mention this particu- 
larly because in all old authors great stress is laid on the 
sweetness of the vine in all its parts, a point of excellence in 
it which is now generally overlooked.’’ He reminds the reader 
that Bacon classed grape blossoms among the sweetest scented 
flowers. 

Mrs. Hyde truly says that judgments regarding odor de- 
pend much on the individual nose, but I think that there are 
other factors entering into the question besides differences of 
sense acuteness and personal liking. I don’t know whether or 
not anybody has made a study of wild-flower perfumes in 
relation to temperature, soil, and other physical conditions, 
but such a study would be interesting. The fact that some 
flowers, which are definitely sweet scented most of the time, 
may at times be practically odorless, probably explains the 
conflicting testimony about them and may explain why we 
so often find no mention in a botany of the odor of a flower 
which we know to be scented. 

A friend to whom I showed Mrs. Hyde's article says she 
has found the blossoms of the common milkweed not 
““faintly’’ but strongly perfumed and considers its scent akin 
to that of the red clover. Mrs. Hyde implies that of our 
wild roses only the adventive sweetbriar is definitely sweet. 
This has not been my experience, although of course no 
other rose of our Northeast has the two fragrances, that of 
flower and leaf. The pink azalea, the “‘pinxter’’ of my Hudson 





Valley girlhood, is strongly, sometimes oppressively, sweet. 

According to Mrs. Hyde, ‘‘Very few of the native violets 
have any perfume, a small white species being the outstanding 
member of the family.’’ As she says “‘small,’’ she is probably 
referring to that tiny swamp violet which has an odor some- 
times described as ‘‘peppery,’’ but any mention of our few 
fragrant American violets should not overlook Viola canaden- 
sis, one of the loveliest of our wild flowers with a most inter- 
esting, as well as a delicious odor. Yet, so wise a flower student 
as Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder can write: ‘Fragrance has fre- 
quently been ascribed to this violet, but I have never been able 
to detect it.’” Here again is the question of the constancy of 
flower scents. I have usually found this flower very sweet, 
yet once in a while flowers, 
from the same patch which 
produced scented ones, will 
be as scentless as bloodroot. 
I think this happened in 
cold weather. But did Mrs. 
Wilder sniff hers only on 
chilly days? And if this 
change is due to environ- 
ment, why are my Wellesley 
violets now sweet, now 
scentless? I am sorry for the 
person who has not known 
this charming plant at its 
sweet best. In Vermont 
woods, where the wealth of 
ungathered wild flowers is 
great, I have picked large 
bunches. The flowers were 
as definitely fragrant as the 
rose—but did not have a 
typical violet fragrance. As 
the evening primrose has appropriated a lily scent, so my vio- 
lets have gone to the apple trees for theirs. I think that if one 
held a spray of apple blossoms and a fair-sized bunch of these 
violets to the nose of a blindfolded person he would say that 
the bunch and spray were of the same species. 

Certain flower odors I class as ‘‘tonic’’ or ‘‘pungent.’’ Some 
of these, such as the strong smell of the New England asters 
and of cultivated chrysanthemums, I like as well as if they 
were true fragrances. This tonic type of odor is rather common 
among the composite. Our common, adventive daisies have it 
and also some of the other asters and the goldenrods. 

To turn to trees and shrubs, the leaves of the hickory and 
butternut are scented. Witch-hazel should not be overlooked, 
whether one likes the odor or not. Basswood flowers are very 
fragrant. Mountain ash and our common thorn have odors, 
which I for one dislike. Since seeing ‘“‘Journey’s End,”’ I asso- 
ciate the flowers of the latter with the incident (which may 
have been a real war-time experience) of a squad of soldiers 
putting on masks against what seemed a gas attack, only to 
discover that the smell came from ‘‘a blinking May-tree.”’ 
A willow will sometimes sweeten all the air about it and draw 
a host of bees to its mass of yellow blossoms. Our beloved 
pussies are very fragrant when they have turned into duck- 
lings. Sweet also is the low-growing species of willow. 

Years ago in Rennselaer County in the late Spring we were 
walking on a sandy stretch among stunted pines and other 
scrub trees. There came to us a most delicious odor, more 
ethereal, if one may use the word in connection with a fra- 
grance, than even the smell of wild grape flowers. It is difficult 
to define. We decided that it came from the pine blossoms. 
Were we right? 


—From “The Grapes of New York” 
The blossoms of wild grapes are tantalizingly fragrant. 


—Helen Minturn Seymour. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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An English View of Flower Shows 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Although conditions which govern the 
making of gardens in England are somewhat different from 
those which prevail in this country, the motives which animate 
garden makers are much the same. So, too, are the methods to 
be followed in arousing interest in flower shows and in 
garden improvements. For that reason, an article in a recent 
number of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
prepared by the assistant secretary of that organization, Mr. 
A. Simmonds, is reproduced in part herewith. The points 
emphasized will be appreciated by those who have to do with 
horticultural societies, garden clubs and flower shows in this 
country. 


ERHAPS no one activity has such a definite effect on gar- 

dens as a well-run flower show. The spirit of friendly 
rivalry to which a show gives rise cannot but lead to better 
gardens. The most obvious effect is an improvement in the 
standard of cultivation. 

Another important way in which a show tends to im- 
prove the gardens of exhibitors is by encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of a greater variety of plants, especially of flowers, and by 
encouraging the growing of new and improved varieties. The 
last is a very important matter, and the full effect can be ob- 
tained only if it is laid down in the schedule that everything 
exhibited must bear a name label. The regulation should be 
so worded that, if the exhibitor does not know the name of 
his variety, he shall be at liberty to put “‘Variety unknown,’ 
and, except where fraud is proved, incorrect naming should 
not disqualify, but it should be made clear that in a close com- 
petition correct naming will be taken into consideration by the 
judges. 

The framing of the schedule of a flower show is an impor- 
tant thing from many points of view, and it cannot be done 
too carefully if misunderstandings and resultant disappoint- 
ments are to be avoided. One thing I would especially stress, and 
that is the desirability of varying the schedule from year to year 
by dropping some classes and introducing others. In that way 
the show can be made to encourage the cultivation of a greater 
variety of plants and to interest a larger number of people. 

Whenever funds permit, it is a good thing to have a number 
of classes for novices so as to encourage new exhibitors. Many 
beginners will exhibit in novices’ classes who will not venture 
at first into competition with old stagers. 

Many societies have no classes for the housewife. It is said 
that God made gardeners and the devil made cooks. If that is 
so, every effort should be made to improve the devil’s handi- 
work, for otherwise much of the results of the gardener’s toil 
will be lost. It is, I think, a good thing to have classes for jam 
and bottled fruit. A class for boiled potatoes often reveals the 
fact that some do not know how to cook that everyday vege- 
table, and at the same time enlightens the ignorant. 

Many societies have a class for collections of wild flowers 
made by children. The advisability of having such classes is 
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doubtful, first because no cultivation is involved and, sec- 
ondly, because there is a danger of encouraging the destruction 
of wild plants. If notwithstanding these objections a class for 
wild flowers is provided, there should be three stipulations: 


(1) A list of the plants in the collection should be required so as to en- 
courage the children to learn the names; 


(2) The inclusion of rare plants should be discouraged; and 

(3) The uprooting of plants should be discouraged. 

With vegetables, the matter of what is required for the 
table should be kept constantly in mind. Now, coarse vege- 
tables are not desirable and, therefore, should not be encour- 
aged. There is, of course, no harm in one “‘stunt’’ class for, 
say, the largest marrow, although I do not think it does any 
good except for publicity. People go away and say, ““My 
word! You should go to the flower show and see the enor- 
mous marrow that so-and-so is showing,’ and the attendance 
thus benefits, but I do not think there is any other advantage. 

Many societies hold not only one big annual show, but also 
a Spring show—primarily for flowers. Such a show is well 
worthy of consideration, for it encourages the cultivation of 
Spring flowers and it is, I think, in the Spring that flowers do 
most towards the brightening of our lives. Such a show pro- 
vides a particularly good opportunity to encourage the love of 
plants in children, for, as I have already said, bulb-growing 
competitions are easily organized and readily appeal to boys 
and girls. 

One of the judges at a show in the North pressed, or at- 
tempted to press, his thumbnail into one of a beautiful brace 
of marrows. They were small, and looked young, but were 
hard. A closer examination revealed the fact that the marrows 
were made of wood, beautifully fashioned and painted, the 
exhibitor’s occupation in life being that of a pattern maker. 
When called to account, he said, ‘“Well, you’ve caught me 
this time, but I got the first prize last year!” 

There is, of course, a moral, but I need not point it. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


yy wes the recent library accessions to the library of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society are the following: 


Meyer, F. W., Best hardy perennials, 1901. 

Mohr, Charles, Plant life of Alabama, 1901. 

Nichols, J. H., Year in the rose garden, 1936. 

Peattie, D. C., Almanac for moderns, 1935. 

Peattie, D. C., Green laurels, 1936. 

Peattie, D. C., Singing in the wilderness, 1935. 

Quinn, Vernon, Seeds; their place in life and legend, 1936. 
Ries, V. H., How to grow annual flowers, 1936. 

Ries, V. H., How to grow perennial flowers, 1936. 

Ries, V. H., Pruning and repairing of trees, shrubs and ornamentals, 1936. 
Rohde, E. S., My garden note book, 1936. 

Rourke, Constance, Audubon, 1936. 


Rubel, R. O., Jr., Camellia culture under glass, 1936. 


Salisbury, E. J., Living garden, 1935. 

Sheckell, T. O., Trees, 1936. 

Spingarn, J. E., Hybrids of clematis texensis, 1936. 

Stehle, H., Flore de la Guadeloupe et dependances, 1935. 
Taylor, G. C., Modern garden, 1936. 

Tillinghast, H. M., First gourd book, 1936. 

White, Florence, Flowers as food, 1934. 

Wilde & Rasmussen, Herbaceous perennials for the border garden, 1936. 
Wilder, L. H., Adventures with hardy bulbs, 1936. 

Wilkie, David, Gentians, 1936. 

Williams, F. N., Pinks of central Europe, 1890. 

Williams, F. N., Notes on the pinks of western Europe, 1901. 


Swainsonas for Window Gardens 


2 YOU want a charming vine for the Winter window gar- 
den, get a Swainsona galegiflora. Mine was the most 
noticed thing among a windowful of flowers. There is a 
pink and a white flowered variety and either will repay all the 
trouble given it. A small trellis set in the box will display 
the drooping racemes of bloom in Autumn. They will keep 
pretty for months. Mine grew to full five feet in height and 
was a mass of white bloom against the small leaves. The swain- 
sona is grown from seed. 
—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Katy, Texas. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











i SEEMS to me that the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden 

has done a useful piece of work in publishing a leaflet about 
the rare trees and shrubs in Kissena Park at Flushing, Long 
Island. Flushing has become a sort of horticultural Mecca, 
because it was there that the first independent general nursery 
in the New World was established. The date was about 1727. 
In a short time, a quaint but remarkably inclusive catalogue 
was issued with many different kinds of grapes, apples and 
pears, as well as a few ornamental trees and shrubs. In those 
early days, much more attention was given to food plants than 
to those which were strictly decorative. 

The Flushing nursery was established by William Prince 
and was continued under four generations of the same family. 
For years it introduced to Flushing, and therefore to America, 
the choicest horticultural varieties from Europe and Asia. Even 
the casual traveler through the Flushing of today cannot fail 
to notice on every side evidences that the town has a rich 
horticultural background. Such names for avenues as Ne- 
gundo, Kalmia and Laburnum tell their own story. There are 
rare trees in many yards and sometimes even on street fronts. 
Indeed, a specimen of the Weeping Beech, pictures of which 
have been published far and wide, is probably the largest in 
America. 

S. B. Parsons was born while the founder of the Prince 
Nursery was alive, and he, too, began a collection of rare trees 
and shrubs. The nursery which he established was on the land 
now included in Kissena Park, this land being eventually 
acquired by the City of New York. Kissena,. incidentally, 
was the name of the chieftain of the Indian tribe occupying 
this area in pre-colonial times. Probably there is no similar 
area, with the exception of that to be found in botanic gardens 
or arboretums, where such a wide variety of rare trees and 
shrubs may be found. 


VERY little while I read about some scheme to improve 
the condition of trees by injecting a fluid into them. 
Usually these schemes are too fantastic to receive much atten- 
tion, but now, I understand, entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have taken a hand in an 
effort to eliminate the bark beetles found in many trees. It 
seems that they inject chemicals into the sap stream 
of infested trees and thus carry the poison material 
—zinc chloride and copper sulphate—up through 
the trees, impregnating the tissues much more sim- 
ply and at less cost than would be possible from an 
outside force. Unfortunately, and here is the catch 
in the scheme, this method eventually kills the 
trees, too. Therefore it is useless except as applied to 
forest trees which are to be cut for timber in a few 
years. This is not wholly true, however, because by 
killing the beetles in infested trees, the danger of 
infesting other trees near by is done away with. 


I RECENTLY had occasion to glance through 
the 1935 Lily Year Book of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, which, incidentally, is a very 
worth-while publication, with many interesting 
articles and several unusually good illustrations. 
One article which appealed to me in particular had 
to do with a series of experiments made at Wisley, 
the society’s trial garden, to test the influence of 
drainage on the growth of lilies both under glass 
and out-of-doors. 

It is hardly necessary to detail the results of the 
experiment, because the illustration which I have 








taken the liberty to reproduce, tells the story better than 
words could do. The particular bulbs shown are those of 
Lilium pardalinum. Similar experiments with L. umbellatum 
had similar results. The experiments forcibly emphasized the 
vital necessity of an ample supply of air to the underground 
stems, bulbs and roots, in order to obtain good growth and 
the proper development of the bulbs. It was found that lily 
bulbs planted in the resting season were particularly suscep- 
tible to waterlogging. All the bulbs planted in soil saturated 
with water died off, and very few bulbs planted in soil just 
above the water level grew well. On the other hand, all bulbs 
planted a few inches above the water level made good growth. 

The report on L. pardalinum is similar to that on L. super- 
bum, and the behavior of these two American lilies is of 
special interest, because they have frequently been regarded as 
semi-swamp plants. Regardless of that fact, these lilies appear 
very susceptible to bad drainage conditions. I can see no 
reason to question this report, in any event, because it is pretty 
well known that American lilies which are found in damp 
meadows and near springs do not have their roots in stagnant 
water, in spite of their fondness for moisture. 


T WAS with deep regret that I learned of the recent death 
of Dr. Frederick B. Coville of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. Dr. Coville was one of the men to whom 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has given the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor for eminent service in horticul- 
ture. That this service was eminent, no one can doubt after 
reviewing his long list of accomplishments, ranging through 
a wide field. Perhaps he is most widely known in garden 
circles for his success in taming the wild blueberry of the New 
Jersey bogs. 

I have been pained, too, to hear of the loss of Dr. Marshall 
A. Howe, director of the New York Botanical Garden. Dr. 
Howe, who had been associated with the garden for many 
years, was placed at the head of that institution when Dr. 
Elmer D. Merrill resigned to take charge of the horticultural 
and botanical institutions of Harvard University. He was a 


member of the board of directors of The Horticultural Society 
of New York. 


Comparison of the root growth at the right with that at the left shows 


the effect which lack of drainage has on lilies. 


Practical Information About Evergreens 


lt is found in a new book with a back- 
ground of many years’ nursery experience* 


PRING has long been considered the ideal time to trans- 
plant evergreens. It is true that there are experts who 
maintain that Fall planting is better, and undoubtedly 

Fall planting is completely satisfactory, but Spring is the time 
of year when the gardener’s thoughts turn automatically to 
planting. With the Spring planting season only a few brief 
weeks away, an entirely practical book on evergreens, written 
with the experience of one of the country’s largest evergreen 
nurseries as a background, will be welcomed by gardeners 
everywhere. This matter is discussed as follows: 

In the latitude of Chicago, it is usually the first of April before the ground 
is in condition to plant evergreens in the Spring. Some years, we are able to 
plant the last of March, and again the season may not open until early in 
April. On the whole, however, we can say from the first of April until the 
15th of May is the proper time to plant evergreens in this locality. 

After the middle of May, in the north central states at least, evergreens are 
starting to make their new season’s growth. When in this new, soft growth, 
they easily heat or burn when closely packed in boxes and shipped. Further- 
more, it is impossible to handle a tree in this condition without breaking off 
some of the new buds and thereby hindering the growth of that branch for 
the season. Also, in disturbing a tree at this season, the normal growth is inter- 
fered with, and the shock of cutting the roots when the tree is demanding the 
most of its roots in the way of moisture and nourishment is a great handicap 
to the tree. 

On the other hand, Fall planting has many fine advantages. More and 
more people are taking advantage of the long Fall season to transplant and to 
rearrange their grounds. In the Fall, the planting season usually opens about 
the middle of September and continues until the ground freezes, usually about 
December 1. Fall-planted trees should be planted during late September or 
early October for best results. 


Such specific instructions as to the season during which 
evergreens should be transplanted, are followed by equally 
practical suggestions as to mulching, fertilizing, watering, 
pruning and Winter care: 

In planting evergreens, we recommend that peat moss be mixed with soil 





**Hill’s Book of Evergreens,”” by L. L. Kumlien. Published by D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill. Price $3.50. 






at the rate of one-fourth peat moss and three-fourths soil. It breaks up, and 
renders more friable, heavy and clay soils. It binds and gives more body to 
loose, sandy soil. It also acts as a reservoir for plant food, applied in the form 
of commercial fertilizer. 

The greatest benefit of peat moss is in promoting root growth. Experi- 
ments have clearly shown that fine, fibrous roots develop in one-third of the 
time and in greater number when peat moss is mixed with the soil. . . . One 
thing you must remember when using peat moss as a Summer mulch—when 
watering the garden spray the top well and soak the ground underneath the 
mulch. If you do this the length of the interval between waterings may be 
doubled and often trebled. 

Fertilizer is not all suited to the same purpose. After long experiment with 
various fertilizers a special 10-8-6 formula has been found to produce best 
results with evergreens. 

Do not place fertilizer in the hole during planting, or in direct contact with 
the roots. Do not use more than the amount specified nor make application 
more than twice each year. 

Fertilizer applied to evergreens indiscriminately, with no thought of its 
physical properties or its strength, is the cause of many a disappointing failure 
of the trees. 

The abundant use of fertilizer is not a panacea for all ills of evergreens, nor 
will its use overcome an unfavorable planting location, a lack of watering, or 
neglect of cultivation. These things are all more important than the fine points 
of chemistry concerning the value of certain materials used as fertilizers. 

For the first two years at least, evergreens need watering and under adverse 
circumstances of soil or location, they may need occasional watering during 
the entire life of the tree. 

Rules for pruning evergreens are dangerous unless tempered with the judg- 
ment of him who is doing the pruning. . . . It is not good practice to prune 
evergreens into shapes too far removed from their natural habit. . . . We 
must consider the art of pruning, not as a creative operation, but as a correc- 
tive one. 

Late in the Fall, after the ground has frozen, it is a good plan to provide a 
mulch of dry leaves, hay, or well-rotted stable manure around each tree. This 
mulch could be ten inches to a foot deep, and extend out well beyond the 
natural spread of the roots. This treatment is especially beneficial when plant- 
ing has been done during the Fall months. 

Although this book does not pretend to be a botany, 


nevertheless, a number of identifying characteristics of the 
principal groups of evergreens are noted. Many of them may 
prove more helpful to the amateur than the technical descrip- 
tions to be found in the botanies. Particularly are those char- 
acteristics given which will be helpful in the use and care of 
various species. Natural processes are explained so that when 
needles drop because they are mature and 
the time has come for them to be shed, the 








Fig.l. 


gardener will not view this phenomenon 
with alarm and conclude that the tree has 
been attacked by some insect or disease: 

In the case of some families of evergreens, arborvite 
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for example, all of the foliage, when it becomes two 
years old, turns brown and drops off early in the Fall. 
. . . The needles which develop one Spring stay on 
the tree during that year and shed at the end of the 
second Summer. In this way there are always two 
season’s growth of needles on the tree at the same time. 

To say that evergreens are of monotonous color is 
an admission of careless observation. . . . On many 
species, the underside of the needle is in different color 
than the upperside. Generally, such needles are bluish 
beneath, sometimes having one or more fine white lines 
running the length of the needles. 

In golden or yellow varieties of evergreens, some are 
bright yellow in the Spring, when the new growth 
develops, and gradually darken during the season— 
Douglas Golden Arborvite and Golden Prostrate 
Juniper, for example. Others start out green and de- 
velop the golden tint in the Fall. A familiar subject 
is the Goldtip Redcedar. 

Blue evergreens, of which there is a large number, 
show many shades of blue, which vary by species and 
also by seasons and differ materially in their tones 
from whitish blue to deeper shades of gray. Much of 
the color of blue evergreens, such as the familiar Blue 
Spruce, is not a pigment in the leaf itself, but a bloom 
or sheen, such as we find on grapes and plums. It can 
be rubbed off with the fingers, and, therefore, is often- 
times lost by the effect of snow and Winter storms, to 
return again with the new growth in the Spring. 


Amateurs often have difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing firs from spruces. This book 
gives identifying marks in a few simple 
sentences which will usually enable the 
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Tree moving in 1794 as illustrated in an interesting old book published by the Dublin 


Society and reproduced in “‘Hill's Book of Evergreens.”’ 





amateur to distinguish the two genera: 


The surest means of identifying firs is from the 
cones, which stand erect. Spruce cones hang down. 
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The scales of the fir cones drop off when the seeds are released. The cone actu- 
ally falls apart, leaving only the stem of the cone remaining on the tree. Spruce 
cones release their seed but retain the scales of the cone. . . . Leaves of spruce 
are almost invariably stiff and sharp-pointed, as compared to the firs. Also, 
there is a marked point of difference in the odor of the crush needles. Firs are 
pungent and often very fragrant; spruces have a strong, and sometimes dis- 
agreeable odor. : ; 

Not in any sense a technical book, nor a book designed for 


the persons who wish to make a botanical or scientific study 
of evergreens, it, nevertheless, contains a wealth of easily 
understood information and practical observations which will 
be of aid to the amateur. A section is devoted to the uses of 
evergreens and the selection of proper varieties for various 
decorative effects as well as their growth as Christmas trees, 
windbreaks and for reforestation projects. Invaluable is a list 
of 500 species and horticultural varieties which are available 
in the trade in the United States. Many of these varieties are 
described in some detail in the concluding section. The 300 
pages of the book are generously illustrated with line draw- 
ings, halftones and a number of color plates. 


A Book for Rock Garden Enthusiasts 


“Rock Gardens and Rock Plants.’’ A report of the conference held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society and the Alpine Garden Society in London, May 
1936. Price 6s. 


This report lacks only board covers to make it one of the 
most permanent volumes on the subject of rock gardens that has 
yet been published. Its articles cover a wide range, from the 
making of rock gardens in Canada to the cultivation of rock 
plants in South Africa. There are chapters on the handling of 
difficult alpine plants, the management of alpine houses, the 
propagation of alpine plants, the cultivation of rock-garden 
plants in general and many other similar subjects. The illus- 
trations are excellent, some of them showing particularly rare 
and interesting plants. Two of the pictures show the manner 
in which the great Rock Garden Show of 1936 was laid out 
in the halls of the Royal Horticultural Society. There is, of 
course, a very complete index. 


Garden Ornament for Smaller Houses 


“Garden Decoration and Ornament,”” by G. A. Jellicoe. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $6.00. 


Mr. Jellicoe is a well-known English architect who has 
made a particular study of the garden in relation to the house. 
Experience as a designer of houses and gardens, and as a town- 
planner, has provided him with a wealth of material and 
many good photographs. The text of this book, in fact, is 
brief, but there are almost two hundred photographs. The 
first chapter deals with flowers: 


In the every day garden, the primary decoration is usually the flower. It 
is not the purpose of this book in any way to touch upon the horticulture of 
flowers, but their disposition is as vital to the delight of the garden as the 
flower itself. . . . The disposition of flowers falls into two main categories. 
The first concerns flowers in the mass. The second concerns flowers shown 
individually in tubs, vases and boxes. 

In less than two pages the author sets forth the part flowers 


play in garden ornamentation. Eighteen well-chosen photo- 
graphs, each with a telling caption, illustrate the points made 
in the text. In the same manner, a chapter is devoted to topi- 
ary, to sculptured ornaments, to the use of water in the gar- 
den, to garden furniture, to paths and steps, to garden struc- 
tures, including pergolas, garden houses and arbors, and to 
walls and gates. An ‘‘Epilogue’’ outlines the history of garden 
ornament and hazards a guess at future developments. 


A Garden Calendar in Covers 


“The Garden Calendar,’’ by Cecile Hulse Matschat. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


With this little book in his pocket, the garden maker will 
be able to check on each month’s activities. By thumbing 
through the pages for June, for example, he will be reminded 
of some of the multiple Spring operations that he may have 
overlooked. He will also find a list of the plants which may 
be expected to bloom in that month and illustrations to help 
him in his work. 
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and Garden in 1937 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


© High nitrogen content. High water holding capacity. 
Correct acidity for most plants and grasses. ALL S 
—no weed seeds or foreign matter. 


Write for free booklet—Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida by: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Sales Ofhice ~ 141-R Milk St.. Boston. Mass. 





better 


Lawn 








HORSFORD'S 
Regal 


Plants and Lilies y 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 
of our new Catalog featuring NEW 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of 
Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont 


and wildflowers for 
your perennial garden. 







Our 40 years experi- 
ence insures your 
entire satisfaction. 























Don’t Let 


INSECT PESTS 


Ruin Your 
FRUIT TREES 


and 


EVERGREENS 
Spray Now With 
Wilsons 
SCALE-O 


Rid your valuable plants of 
insects and scale and insure 
Spring fullness and beauty by 
using Scale-O now! It is 
absolutely safe and produces 
results effectively and eco- 
nomically. Send for our free 
Scale-O folder, giving full de- 
tails and valuable information 
on plant control. 


Dept. B-15 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW 




















CHOOSE YOUR SEEDS, PLANTS 
AND BULBS WITH CARE 


You can make your garden the envy of 
your neighborhood with Dreer Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants. Their vigor and top 
quality assure finer flowers; the many 
new strains and novelties lend distinc- 
tiveness to your gardening results. Start 
with these fascinating items: 


Gilia coronopifolia—Texas Plume, Stand- 
ing Cypress. 2 to 4 feet tall; showy 
long-tubed flowers of brilliant orange- 
scarlet. Biennial. Pkt. 15c; % oz. 50, 

Marigold Tom Thumb—Golden Crown. 
A lovely dwarf form of the highly 

| prized Guinea Gold, only 10 inches 

high. Annual. Pkt. 25c; 5 pkts. $1. 

Papaver amurense (Yellow Wonder). 
Bright buttercup yellow blooms of re- 
markable size. Splendid for garden 
display as well as for cutting. Peren- 
nial. Pkt, 25c; special pkt. 75c. 

Viola cornuta—Chantryland. Lovely rich 

apricot blooms borne with the greatest 
profusion on dwarf, compact plants. 
| Perennial. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 7 5c. 
| Scabiosa-Flowered Zinnia, Autumn Tints. 
| 

| 

| 


Magnificent strain of the new Scabiosa- 
flowered Zinnia. Color range includes 
many autumn shades. Annual. Pkt. 
20c; special pkt. 75c; % oz. $1.25. 
Tahoka Daisy. Large showy blooms of 
lovely clear lavender-blue. Blooms con- 
tinuously from midsummer until frost 
Annual. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 


HENRY A. DREER 
230 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








SEND NOW For 


DREER‘’S 


1937 
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FLOWERS 





Your copy of the 1937 edition of 
“VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” isnowready. 240 flowers illus- 
trated in full color. Annuals, perennials, 
roses, iris, lilies, gladioli—over 2000 to 
select from. Complete selection of vegeta- 
ble seeds. Easily understood directions for 
planting and care, written by experienced 
gardeners. Write for FREE catalog today. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Large packet of the beautiful new 
“Oosmos Sensation.” Early flowering, 
blossoms 4 to 6 in. across on plants 4 to 6 
ft. tall. Should be in every garden. Only 
10 CENTS. Send coin or stamps. Catalog 
sent with cosmos seeds, or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN'S 
SEED STORE Dept. 512 


10 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL., OR 
47 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 








~ Serving America’s-leading florists, 
estates and home gardeners since 1876 





BLUE RIBBON FLOWERS 


ASTER, Golden Sheaf. The nearest Pkt. 
yellow to date. Fully double. ....... 25c 
CORNFLOWEER, Jubilee Gem. Dwarf, 
double, deep blue. An outstanding 
pe re ee ee 25c 
COSMOS, Sensation. Gigantic pink and 
white blooms of amazing earliness. 
Mixed colors only. ........-+-+e0. 25c 
MARIGOLD Tom Thumb Golden 
Orown, An English novelty—s dwarf 
NG Gs Fc tierene ce cteeossees 35c 
PETUNIA, Dainty Lady. A beautiful 
TRIRNSE FOIIOW: 6c ccc ccccesceces 35c 
Flaming Velvet. Rich, blood red. Last 
year’s wonderful success. ........ 25c 
Ask for our free 1937 catalogue describing 
these and many more worthwhile garden 
subjects. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 





If you are a keen gardener, 

If you are interested in new methods 
and new plants, 

If you like reading about flowers in 
all parts of the world, 

If you want to improve your garden- 
ing knowledge, 

If you like authoritative text and 
magnificent illustrations, you can- 
not afford to be without 

The New Flora and Silva 
the international quarterly 
gardening journal. 


$5 per annum, post free 


Free prospectus from the publisher 


THE NEW FLORA AND SILVA 
29 Dover Street London W1, England 











FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and prevides material fer 
year-round celer in your garden. Our 
services and varied. 


are many . Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


Write New fer Our Oataleg. 
Sent FREE 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Worth Abington, Mase. Framingham, Mase. 
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Experiences With Violas 


HAVE had Viola floratriensis, which is a soft pink-laven- 

der in color, in my garden since 1930, and feel safe in say- 
ing that it is hardy in this section. The first few years no 
attempt was made to separate the plants and they pulled 
through the Winter in good skape. Since then I have divided 
the plants in order to increase my stock. About the end of 
July I sheared the plants back close to the ground. New 
growth sprouted and at the end of August plants were lifted 
and divided. Each plant yielded at least three portions, and 
these were replanted in the rock garden and border. This viola 
seems to prefer half shade and does well without any coddling. 

The best method of keeping Jersey Gem through the 
Winter in this section is to divide it each year. I shear my 
plants close to the ground about mid-August. The tops I use 
as cuttings. A small frame, or an ordinary box, covered with 
a piece of glass, will serve as a propagating frame. Ordinary 
garden soil is used with about two to three inches of sand on 
top. The soil in the frame should be well watered and the 
cuttings inserted, being sure to strip the leaves from the bot- 
tom portions of the stems. In a few weeks cuttings will root 
and show active growth. They may be left in the frame 
through the Winter and will make fine plants for the border. 

About the first of September the sheared plants are lifted 
and torn apart, each yielding from four to six pieces, according 
to the size of the plant. These are planted in an open frame 
and by late Fali have made considerable growth. They should 
be covered with straw or evergreen branches. Early in Spring 
the plants are found to be covered with buds and in good 
condition. Plants that had not been divided have failed to go 
through the Winter. 

The viola Bowles Black is the reigning favorite. The flow- 
ers are flat and circular like a small violet and glossy black in 
color with a gold center. Although the flowers are tiny, the 
plants bloom profusely and attract attention wherever grown. 
The plant usually blooms itself to death, but the seedlings 
carry on, spreading in the most surprising manner. A good 
point in its favor is that all seedlings come true. Plants from 
Spring-germinated seeds were in bloom until Thanksgiving 
this year. This little imp has made its home in my garden 
for the past five years and has found its way into the hearts 
of all. 

—R. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


A Native Hymenocallis 


gp pen one chance to be walking through an open wood 
and along a stream in western Kentucky during the month 
of May he would see numerous clumps of bluish green strap- 
shaped leaves coming through the rich, loamy soil. These 
long, fleshy leaves come from an underground bulb that 
reaches a size of about two inches in diameter. The leaves 
grow about a foot and a half long and are an inch and a half 
wide. The plant is Hymenocallis occidentalis, but it is difficult 
to recognize this species unless one is a botanist or has had a 
previous acquaintance with the plant, so much is it like almost 
any amaryllid. 

During August the flowering scapes appear almost overnight. 
In a very few days they grow up to two feet tall, and the spathe 


‘opens as the many long buds push out. When a bud has 


reached a size to open, it bursts in early evening. The long, 
narrow, white perianth segments spread outward with a slow 
and sensuous gesture. At the center of the flower is a white 
membranous crown to which the stamens are attached. The 
long perianth tube upon which rests the crown and attached 
stamens surrounded by the narrow perianth segments, presents 
a most spidery appearance, hence the common name of Spider- 
lily. 

Although the plants are endemic to a moist situation along a 
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Gold Medal Winner, 
All-America Selec- 
tions, 1937 


Be the first to grow this beau- 
tiful, distinctly new type Mari- 
gold—the first Marigold with entirely ODORLESS 
foliage. Bright clear golden orange. Crown resembles 
a Chrysanthemum, made up of long, interlaced disc pet- 
als. Collarette of big, broad petals. Delightfully sweet- 
scented. Plants grow about 2 ft. tall. Early flowering, 
blooms all summer. Packet 25c; % oz. $1.00; post- 
paid. Send your order today. 


Seed Catalog FREE. Lower prices for 1937. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 542 Burpee Bldg., Phila. 





Everyone interested in the grow- 
ing of Hardy Lilies should buy 
the Lily Year Book of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England, 
beautifully illustrated. Postpaid 
$2.00 copy. 
LIATRIS SCABIOSA ALBA. A beauti- 
ful pure white variety, late bloomer, 
stocky habit, comes readily from 


seeds, many flower the first season. 
50c per pkt. 


AURATUM and var. Platy- 
phyllum. Grand bulbs with plenty of 
roots, 25-60c each, $2.50-$6.00 per 
doz., $20.00-$50.00 per 100. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


ABIES CONCOLOR 


When in need of some choice 
ABIES CONCOLOR ranging 
from five feet up to 25 feet, 
please write us, or better still, 


pay us a visit and see the 
QUALITY of our offerings. 


Ask for our 1937 Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 














Wentworth’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


Your free copy, splendidly illus- 
trated, complete with cultural 
hints and featuring 


CERTIFIED BULBS 


will be mailed on request now. 
Ask for H 115. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
4000 W. Territorial Road 
Battle Creek Michigan 














SPECIAL GLADIOLUS 
COLLECTION 


Por $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, 
large bulbs correctly labeled as fellows: 


BAGDAD PATA MORGANA 
BLUE DANUBE HALLOWE’EN 
OANBEERA PICARDY 
COMMANDER RED PHIPP’S 
KOEHL SALBACH’S 
DEE ORCHID 
DUNA PELEGEINA 


Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 
Send for Our New 1987 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Hampshire 


Seabrook 
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HOW TO GROW 
PLANTLETS from SEED 


— 






for the Asking 


—an interesting new bulle- 
tin: “Growing Plantlets 
from Seed.” Tells when to sow and how to 
get the most from seed—How to develop 
strong, healthy roots that don’t break off in 
transplanting. A bulletin every gardener 
should have. Write for Free copy today. Ad- 
dress vies H-1-1§ 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


PEAT IMPORT CORP. 


Educational, Advertising 
and Research Dept. 


Year tame 


PEAT Moss mM 








SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








HARDY AZALEAS 


KAMPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Oalendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 

245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


NEW LILIUM SEEDS 
More than 80 kinds, including the rarely 
available Crow Hybrids, Lilium Max- 
will, Price’s Variety of Lilium formosa- 
num, and hybrids of Liliums Sargentiza 
and centifolium. Collection of 15 easy- 
germinating kinds sent for $2.25. 

Interesting catalog, on request to Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 














GREAT PLAINS 


Thy Rock GARDEN 


COLLECTION 
Wonderful 
Collection 
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ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
180 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
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stream and are found in boggy places, they do grow and thrive 
in an ordinary garden soil. They will grow and bloom in such 
a soil, although not so vigorously unless fed copiously with 
liquid fertilizer. The bulbs multiply rapidly and a large clump 
is indeed a lovely sight when in flower. The bulbs need not be 
disturbed for years. They will even colonize themselves if 
allowed to seed, the large, green seed, like green plums falling 
and sprouting almost immediately afterwards. 

This species is listed by Bailey only in a footnote with the 
statement, “‘appearing in the trade.”’ It is said to be evergreen, 
but specimens in western Kentucky lose their foliage very soon 
after blooming. H. occidentalis is distributed over a consider- 
able area, being found abundantly in Louisiana thence north- 
ward along the Mississippi and eastward to the Atlantic states. 
The plant is related to the not new but seldom grown ismene, 
H. calathina. There are other native hymenocallis growing in 
the South through Louisiana, Alabama and Florida. 

—T. F. Martin. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


A New Yellow Tritoma 


ie 1934, in Kew Gardens, England, I came across an un- 
usual tritoma labeled Kniphofia citrina. It was similar, al- 
though somewhat larger, than the variety known as pfitzeri, 
but bore dense spikes of clear, soft, yellow flowers. 

Upon my return to this country I tried to locate this par- 
ticular variety, but was unable to do so. In the Spring of 1936 
I noticed a new tritoma offered for sale by one of our nursery- 
men, called Tower of Gold, which exactly answered the de- 
scription of citrina, in every detail. This turned out to be the 
same plant and of course it is quite obvious what had 
happened. 

I tested it out thoroughly last Summer, and I must say I 
have never grown a more satisfactory plant. From a fountain 
of green foliage the tall, graceful spikes of flowers—matching 
the shade of Yellow Supreme marigold—<come into bloom 
the middle of July, just as the lovely hemerocallis Lemona is 
going out, and carry on the color tone straight through the 
season until a hard frost puts an end to their skyrocketing 
beauty. It is especially lovely combined with Veronica longi- 
folia and Lilium philippinense. 


Structurally this tritoma is a very handsome plant, flowers 


amiably over a long period of very warm weather, asking only 
a sunny, well-drained location, and gives in return a wealth 
of charming and delightful flowers. I think it should be called 
a “‘shower of gold.”’ 

—DMarguerite Hey Kelly. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Ridding Lawns of Chickweed 


Shall I apply copperas to rid my lawn of patches of chick weed? 


O NOT use copper in any form for any reason on lawn 
turf. The residual effect will be definitely toxic. Eradica- 
tion of chickweed by hand weeding, followed by stimulating 
fertilization or seeding is entirely possible, but not often prac- 
tical, for many reasons. Dusting the chickweed patches while 
wet with the morning dew, using arsenate of lead or ammo- 
nium sulphate, will kill the leaves and check the growth of 
the plant sufficiently to permit the surrounding grass to grow 
in and smother future growth of this weed. 

If the turf surrounding the patches is strong and vigorous, 
arsenate of lead is advised. Because of the tonic effect to the sur- 
rounding grass, ammonium sulphate is more commonly used. 
Care must be used to confine the material to the leaves of the 
chick weed. If doubtful of being able to do this, a strong solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate may be applied with a paint 
brush. 


Either of these treatments will leave a scar in the lawn for 
























PROTECT YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


Whether you planted your 
trees or bought them with 
the property, they represent 
an important investment 
and one that will constantly 
increase in value with ade- 
quate care, 
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That's why it will pay you 
to subscribe to Bartlett's 
“Planned Program Service” 
a stitch in time that saves 
nine where tree ills and ail- 
ments are concerned. Bart- 
lett Service is available in 
every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas, For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F.A. Bartiert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms 


Offer you CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
through their catalogue 
containing over 1,000 
species and varieties of 
rock plants. 


Conn. 











OF 
EVERGREENS 


sanics BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


HILL’S BOOK 








See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America's leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x9%"’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with f ull privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialists America’s Largest Growers 
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CARFF’ 


FRUITS 
yinest, Ornamentals 


for la lanting — 
Ornamental Trees for lawn D ‘4 


a Dogwood, Globe Locust 

Beautiful N Bush, 
the stow Pateuned Bees, Oar now FREE cata- 
bes them all. Write for ycur copy today. 
. NM. SCARFF’S SONS, GoxS New Carlisle, Ohio 


Colorful FLOWER 


Catalog 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 
Roses — all worthwhile novel- 
ties and high-class specialties. 
Free—write for it NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


£5 
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EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Se 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 


vt, BURPEE'S 
SEED CATALOG 


The flowers and vegetables you would 
like to see growing in your garden— 
read all about them in Burpee’s Seed 
S Catalog. Describes every flower and vege- 

table worth growing. Not a variety has 
been advanced in price and many are offered 
at lower prices for 1937. Write for free copy. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,541 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 



















SPANISH BIRD BATH, 28” HIGH $35 sa 
Benches, Vases, Urns, Oil Jars, Spouts 

Masks, Wells, Sundials, Balustrades 

Tables, Copings, Pools, Gates, Figures Gate 


Marble, Stone, Terra Cotta, Columns 


etc. / en 
Finest Work, Antique and Modern (Me, 7 


Send for circular and estimates 4 
: 


We ship all over the world 
“Seville” 


HOWARD STUDIOS Serve 
137 EAST 57TH STREET Beautiful 
NEW YORK CITY Birds 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS 


All-America Awards 
English Introductions 
Rare Alpine Gems 
Perennial Novelties 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








We are Headquarters 
for the Choicest 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
and DELPHINIUMS 


Write for Catalog 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


Hybridizing Gardens 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 





Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Place Orders Now for Spring Delivery 
Your choice of Everblooming Climbing 
Talisman; Everblooming Climbing Pink 
Radiance or Everblooming Climbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 


Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN one ievano, w. ¥. 


Boyoonhersies, most delicious of all 
Bramble Fruits. Beauty—Newburg 

Distribu- 
tors 
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a month, at least, in the active growing season. If reseeding 
is practiced, following the use of ammonium sulphate, allow 
two weeks to elapse from the killing of the leaves and the 
sowing of seed. This precaution is not necessary when arsenate 
of lead is used, as there is no checking effect on germination 
from this material. 

It will be wise to attempt to determine the source of this 
weed infestation. If periodic top dressing with loam is prac- 
ticed, this may well be the source. 

One treatment rarely, if ever, gives 100 per cent eradication 
of chickweed, but a second application soon after the lawn has 
recovered and as soon as the new, tender leaves of the chick- 
weed appear will usually complete the job. 


The Marigold Dixie Sunshine 


ANY thanks to the ‘“‘Roving Gardener’ for his tribute to 

the new marigold Dixie Sunshine in the December 1 

issue of Horticulture. I can well understand his exultation over 

this handsome annual, for I had it on trial in my garden dur- 

ing the past Summer. Truly, it is magnificent, both in foliage 

and flower. But I should not recommend it, even in the lati- 

tude of St. Louis, for general garden planting because of its 
very late blooming habit. 

I started the plants indoors the latter part of March, trans- 
planting to a coldframe in April, and to the garden on May 1 
and 15. All were set in rich, deep, loamy soil. Early in June it 
became necessary to water with a garden hose and continue 
throughout the Summer and early Fall because of the drought, 
for we had no rain to speak of, right on the banks of the 
mighty Mississippi, for over three months. Temperatures were 
excessively high for a prolonged period, yet, in spite of this, 
the plants grew steadily, yes, luxuriantly, with healthy, vig- 
orous foliage that seemed indifferent to the scorching heat. 

It was a gorgeous sight. Many plants were almost perfectly 
cone-shaped, with flowers from the lower branches to the top. 
Four plants were laden with 81, 92, 97 and 103 flowers, 
respectively. The foliage itself was a thing of beauty—vigorous 
and clean. 

The night before the first killing frost I cut a half dozen 
plants, every one of which was three feet tall and each a mag- 
nificent bouquet in itself. I placed them in separate vases. The 
flowers lasted for a week and we enjoyed them greatly. 

The flowers were not large but many in number, made up of 
innumerable florets, which, but for the tell-tale foliage, were 
difficult to distinguish from chrysanthemums. As for odor, it 
was scarcely noticeable even with a roomful of flowers. The 
plants were not troubled by disease or insects. Aphids and 
red spider, so troublesome in my garden last Summer, did not 
relish the marigolds, though a ravenous grasshopper did occa- 
sionally linger to take a bite out of the foliage. 

With reference to potting the plants for indoor flowering, 
my rather limited experiment along that line proved very 
disappointing. The last week of September, when it seemed 
likely that Jack Frost might lay my plants low before a single 
flower had developed, in desperation I transplanted the small- 
est of the marigolds, some three feet tall, into a large bucket. 
Naturally the plant drooped for some days, and upon reviv- 
ing, some of the foliage turned yellow and dried up. This not 
only made the plant look scraggly but the flowers developed 
weakly or not at all. 

Perhaps if the plants were to be taken up sooner and placed in 
a greenhouse or a sunny room of southern exposure, without 
heat but with plenty of moisture, success would be assured. 
At any rate, something should be done about it, for this mag- 
nificent annual is too valuable to be left out of northern 
gardens. 

—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FEED the 


‘Wild BIRDS 


BURBREC-BUILT 
FEEDING STATIONS 


are designed for New England 


FOR INSTANCE .... 
Hopper Feeder No. 46 


Prepaid in 
$2 50 New England 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
P. O. Box E LEXINGTON, MASS. 


RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 
NEW DWARF HYBRID ASTERS — A 


most valuable new race growing from 8 to 12” 
high. Dazzling display in late Summer when 
color is most needed in garden. One each 
of 12 sorts, $3.25 postnaid. 
Free catalog lists 1000 hardy 
3 pronounces names 
















E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. H 








Seeds of Alpine Flowers 


as: Campanula excisa, Eritrich- 

ium nanum, etc., from Florealp 

Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 
Ask list to 


M. AUBERT 


J. 
11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 














Rare and Fancy Camellias 
(here's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
‘ + numerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 postpaid. 
Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H’’ of America’s 

fi finest prize-winning, pot grown 

Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 


Garden Calendar for 1937 
For Gardens of the South — 
Sponsored by the 
Garden Study Club of New Orleans 
Price $1.25 

Place orders through 


D. C. WILLIAMS 
1912 State Street New Orleans, La. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














MRS. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will be on garden lecture itinerary in 
Texas and California, April after the 8th; 
eastern states, February, April, June; Iowa 
in March. 





RARE and CHOICE Alpine and Rock Gar- 
den Seeds. 5c PAC List gladly 
mailed. John Abercrombie, F.R.H.S., 821 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, Canada. 





ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. Beautiful 
descriptive catalog free. g Rose Nur- 
series, Box 702-H, Tyler, Texas. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





DAHLIAS, eight beautiful giant varieties, 
all different and labelled to name, only $1, 
prepaid. Or, eight pompon varieties, $1, pre- 
paid. Catalog of many other interesting 
offers free on request. WRITE TODAY!!! 
Kunzman’s, Dahlias, New Albany, Indiana. 





Head gardener lifetime of experience in all 
branches of horticulture, outdoors and un- 
der glass, good manager, best references, 
services available. A. 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AFTERNOON LECTURES 
t 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


January 20, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 


MR. WILLIAM DORAN 
on 


"House Plants" 


In co-operation with the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston 


February 10, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MRS. PRESTON RICE 


on 
"Spring and Autumn in the Garden" 


February 17, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. GEORGE GRAVES 


on 
"The Best of the Novelties” 


In co-operation with the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Clukt of Boston 


For additional information, apply to the 
Secretary at Horticultural Hall, Boston 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


€ 
Monthly Meeting 


January 20th—2:30 p.m. 
"GARDEN ENEMIES" 


By Dr. Cynthia Westcott 
¢ 


Evening Lecture 
February |0th—8:30 p.m. 


“UNUSUAL SHRUBS" 


By Dr. Donald Wyman 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members 
to attend the regular 
1937 Lecture Series 


to be given in the 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


at 3 P.M. on Tuesdays, as follows: 


January 19— 
Perennials” (Illustrated) 
Montague Free 


February 2— 


"The Spring Garden" (Illustrated) 
John C. Wister 


February 16— 
"The Spirit of the Garden" 


(Illustrated with motion pictures) 
Norman McClintock 


In addition to the above free lectures, two 
subscription courses will be given this winter. 


For further information, apply to 
The Secretary. 




















KINKADE GARDEN T TRACTOR 


and Power Lawn 
A Practical Power Plow and cll for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Suburbanites, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 


1084 33rd Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 

















Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 


d. Merit Packets for 
every purse. Catalog E 
ee Ss and trial packet FREE 


ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman New Lenox, fut. 











BARNES BROTHERS 
Illustrated Nursery Catalog 


Free 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 
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Germander as a Hedge Plant 


HE discussion of hedge plants in recent issues of Horticul- 

ture suggests that other gardeners might be interested in 
the plant which has been used for some time to edge the rose 
beds at the Missouri Botanical Garden. With dwarf box 
being entirely out of the question, due to our hot Summers 
and variable Winters, a low-growing substitute was necessary. 
A perfect answer to the problem was found in germander, 
Teucrium chamedrys. 

This little shrubby perennial makes a neat, moulded 
growth about a foot high, and stood up last year under an 
unprecedented drought. The severe Winter of 1935-36 
froze it back, but it came up again from the ground, and 
was a thick, dense mass of dull green all Summer, looking far 
better than the roses it surrounded. It needs little clipping to 
maintain its shape, and apparently does not outgrow its 
situation. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Coming Exhibitions 


March 8-14. Philadelphia, Penn. Spring Flower Show, in the Com- 
mercial Museum. 


March 12-18. Boston, Mass. New England Spring Flower Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Mechanics Building. 


March 14-21. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibi- 
tion, under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society, in 
Convention Hall. 


March 15-20. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ Club, 
in Grand Central Palace. 


April 3-11. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois, at the Navy Pier. 

April 10-18. Milwaukee, Wisc. National Flower and Garden Show of 
the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium. 











> STRAWBERRIES 


. Allen's 1987 

7 Pp Y Berry-Book De- 

: scribes Best 

Methods, Plants, Varie- 

ties: Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Oatskill, etc. 

Copy Free. Write today. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 EVERGREEN AVENUE SALISBURY, MD. 


TREE MOVING 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BEOOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 











LOWTHORPE SCHOCL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


apres, and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., 45 Newbury 8t., 
Boston. Write for Catalog. 











Use this all 
brass and cop- 
per watering 
pot for house 
plants, or to fill radi- 
ator pans, Holds 1% ats. 


THE W. W. garves 
MPG. 


1486 Niagara Fg Buffalo, N. ¥. 
will send one postpaid for $2.00. Also 
smaller sizes; want a folder? 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s finest garden monthly. 
As official organ of the Nat. Assoc. of Gardeners 
and the American Rock Garden Soc., it brings a 
wealth of information at little cost. Subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. Trial sub- 
scription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 









A Great New American Rose 


NELLIE E. HILLOCK (Plant Patent No. 185) under strong competition from 
ova professional groups, was granted Award No. 56—‘Best Rose Introduced 
uring 1935-36’’——at America’s Second National Rose Show, held at San Diego, 
California, October 10, 1936. 
THE PLANT is the vigorous, compact plant of Golden Dawn, plus an added ability 
to throw long, strong stems from high in the plant, with increased productiveness. 
THE FOLIAGE is the distinctive, disease-resistant foliage of Golden Dawn car- 
ried in even greater volume. 


THE MAJESTIC BLOSSOM, of the Golden Dawn type, is deep rose-pink on 
the reverse, pearl pink to silver pink on the inside of the petals, on a gold base. 
It carries sixty petals; is markedly long lasting; opens slowly, having perfect 
form at every stage of development; carries strong tea fragrance; opens well in 
all weathers. 


Under extended test in the gardens of amateur rosarians in all climatic sections 
of the United States, it has proved itself to be a superlative plant that produces a 
superlative blossom—a rose rare among roses. \ 


Price, One Dollar per plant: Ten Plants for Nine Dollars: Delivery Charges prepaid (Within the United States) 


V.S. HILLOCK originator and Distributor ARLINGTON, ‘PEXAS 





